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through the mist of a mirage, instead of hU patiently examining their proportions in the verac'.t? of sunlight. His description of modern science, hi many respects, must be regarded as a caricature, of which, the colors have been supplied by the iuteiishv of his fears rather than by the tranquil observation of facts. It is certain that the men of science of the present day are not tinctured with the spirit of unbelief to the extent which is represented by the author. The successors of Faraday and Agassiz, who share their faith while they inherit their science, are by no means few in number or narrow iu iutluence. The consciousness of a spiritual life has not passed away from a host of minds of profoundest thought, who find nothing in the disclosures of science to shake their faith in the eternal verities of reason and religion. Nor, perhaps, is the present age more deserving the name of an age of unbelief than preceding ages. The eighteenth century presented an example of denial and doubt, of profane scoffing and dissolute living, to which no parallel can now be fouwl; but it was succeeded by a more passionate love of truth, a higher tone of ethics, and a deeper sense of religion. If the reign of dogma has been weakened, the dominion of a spiritual faith has gained fresh power and won wider triumphs.
Mr. Mai lock's book, accordingly, affords a curious example of taking a part for the whole, of overlooking a wide circle of social and human interests, of ignoring large classes of profound and powerful tfiiukers, of taking for granted tie death of religious